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Dr. Krithika Gokulnath 


An intricate art with fine sand that you see outside the households of many Tamils, is 
described using a word that is synonymous with Beauty, Appearance, Nature etc. The 
Kolam drawn outside the household is indirectly an indication of the psychological 
‘Kolam’-the state of mind, the artistic prowess, the aesthetic taste, the occasion and in 
general, the mood of the house. Whether the Kolam is drawn by the residents of the house 


or a person dedicated to this job, the Kolam gives away much as you enter the house. 


Some of the questions that prod a curious mind about Kolam are: Is the Kolam just an 
ornamental decoration? Why did our ancients suggest drawing one each morning? Why did 
they use rice flour or fine sand? Why did women specifically make Kolams? Do the patterns 


have some significance? Were there specific reasons for drawing them outside the house? 


Apart from approaching this curiously, it is interesting that Kolam could help as tools to 
design algorithms which are used in statistical predictions. Another field, namely cymatics, 
has been associated with Kolams. It can be observed that some redundant patterns of 


kolams match cymatic patterns. Thus Kolam, apart from being an art for visual experience 
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and appreciation, seems to have aspects that are being explored more deeply in today’s 


scientific context. 


kolam n. [T. kolamu, K. kola,M. kolam.] 1. Beauty, gracefulness, hand- 
someness; HES Caras solaganiwuy Bor. 45). 2. 
Colour; Bop snfé64sm9 ഥേതിധന്ഞതഞ്‌ (DUTT. SIU. 
154). 3. Form, shape,external or general appearance; 2 (peui 
ONILU. 4. Nature; serena 5. Costume; appropriate 
dress; attire, as worn by actors; trappings; equipment; habiliment; 

GoL 2 ണഖഥികമേന്ഖകക്ക്ച AW. 5, 216). 6. Ornament, 
asjewelry; ueob SMARAM ഒീഗഞ്ഞ_ഞ 
കേനഖഥഡെന്നന്ല (AW. 30, 18). 7. Adornment, decoration, 
embellishment; Qjoumusngb UNGFrUurTesnm6as us (A. 
ജിന്രഥനഞഖ, 6). 8. Ornamentalfigures drawn on floor, wall or sacrificial 
potswith rice-flour, white stone-powder, etc.; LOT, MGQuUMTi 
ധങ്കങിധഖഗനന്മിത്ച Eran Sem 
ഥെധ്യകകേനഖഥി ര (Gig. Wes. അഥ 25). 9. Ceremonyof 
providing pregnant woman with bangles inthe fifth or seventh month after 
conceptions LILI ao SESS E AFU WMM UE 

SFL Loc.10. Play, sport; ഖഓിഞണ്ഡ 


‘The Ancient Kolam legend. 


My grandmother taught me my first set of Kolams. She began with mentions about how 
we always consider all life forms important to the ecosystem and make sure we begin a day 
with a donation. The rice flour used for drawing Kolam would be like fine sand. It is 
sometimes mixed with fine sand too. We needn't worry about adulterating flour with fine 
sand ants that carry the rice particles know to distinguish the two by weight. In a way it is 
also a natural insect repelling method that does not kill the insects but keeps them outside 


the house. 


The Kambi Kolam’ is the style in which dots are either joined or swiggles are drawn around 
dots to create new patterns everyday. The same grid of dots can be used to make completely 
unique patterns in this manner. When I asked her about the reasons for drawing a new 
Kolam everyday she shared a story that was handed down from her elders. She said, there 
would be monsters waiting outside the house and that they would arrive after sunrise. They 
get curious to know how the pattern has been drawn and try to solve it. They take time till 
the night to solve it so they decide to head home and wait for it to dawn so that they can 
enter the house. The next morning if we keep the same Kolam, the monsters would step 


inside since they already know how to solve the dot grid. 
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As a child this was a fascinating story which encouraged me to learn to make a new pattern 
each day. The initial grid I was taught was three combinations of patterns around a 5 X 5 
matrix of dots. Within a month I could make my own patterns and unknowingly my Logical 


reasoning skills using creative intelligence was improving. 


Dexterity, Fingertip nerve endings and Evolutionary significance.(1)(2) 


There seems to be a relationship between the use of fingers with dexterity and evolution. 
The Montessori method of education includes training toddlers to use fingertips to sense 
fine sand. Neurological connections have been reported to improve along with the size of 
the cerebellar cortex, when the fingertips are trained with fine sand. The IQ, verbal memory 


and gross and fine motor dexterity also improve when fingertips are used. 


Kolam has been a very casual art form that has been handed down by elders of a family 
without the technical knowledge of its implications with respect to Brain development. 
This has been a traditional hand down that seems to show that many of our routine 
discipline related practices have had a purpose. I wish to believe that the ancient scholars 
have thought through many of the habits and have insisted on their daily practice through 
legends and stories and make sure that it is followed somehow. Whoever was more curious 


would dive deeper to the actual ‘Why’ of things. 
Women and Kolam 


We are in a world that is debating gender stereotyping. Before we argue about why women 
drew the Kolams let us approach Kolam and ask if this has anything to do with gender 


stereotypes 
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It is an established fact that the brain’s neural network is differently wired in men and 
women. It is generally observed that for most women both the left and right lobes of the 
brain are extensively connected. Women are physiologically capable of multitasking. We 
might have understood that Kolam is capable of stimulating the nerve endings which are 
capable of stimulating the cerebellum in turn. When we try to think of making new patterns 
even if we wish to use the same dot grid, our skill in permutation and combination is given 
a test. When we do this as an activity right before sunrise, the exercise is capable of keeping 


our mind alert for the rest of the day. 


It is known that early morning sunlight from the break of dawn to around 2 hours from 
sunrise is most beneficial.(3)(4) This is crucial for the human body, since the solar UV-B 
which is the catalyst in the synthetic pathway of Vitamin D is known to be at its beneficial 
best. Vitamin D and its importance in bone strength is also common knowledge. Vitamin 


D is essential for all humans. 


However, for a woman apart from bone strength Vitamin D plays an important role in 
binding calcium and making it available through milk. Thus Kolam was assigned to benefit 


women physiologically. 


The act of drawing Kolam is like an exercise where women bend down with legs wide. 
Physical fitness routines insist on bending or headstand or keeping our body at least for 
brief periods of time each day in an upside down position. This helps in flow of blood to 
the head. Thus a seemingly unassuming act of drawing Kolam seems to include many 
scientifically thought through physiological benefits for the head of the family, the woman 


of the house. 
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Cymatics 


The physical depiction of sound, cymatics, has also been compared to Kolam patterns. 
There are some common, redundant designs found inscribed on ancient monuments or 
drawn alongside many spiritual references. These patterns seem to coincide with specific 
musical frequency combinations. This field though still unexplored seems to have a huge 
scope. If a cymatic pattern is a result of a combination of frequencies, the frequencies that 
correspond to specific patterns can then be arrived at, too. Ancient scholars have 
transferred knowledge to us through various means. Just like other visual, linguistic clues, 
these await further research. Since many patterns seem more than mere coincidences when 
associated visual clues are combined to view a larger picture. For example many pillars in 
temples have patterns that indicate clues about the number of the pillar or the animals 
inscribed have subtle details that add value. The patterns which are similar to cymatic 


patterns might surely add more information. 


SIN THE BEGINNING WAS: 


Sh അ: 


Kolams and Algorithms 


Apart from being just an artistic display of dexterity, imagination and skill, Kolams also 
inherently include knowledge of geometry, precision, grids etc. It is like a Mathematical 
puzzle. Fractal geometry is a field that is gaining more popularity recently with Satellite 
technology. The payload of a satellite is carefully designed so that there is both space saving 
and efficiency achieved at once. Satellite solar panels for example have explored origami 


techniques to fold them compactly. 


Kolams have now become another interesting tool to understand and explore fractal 


geometry. The drawing of Kolams also helps us open our minds to lattices as the grids and 
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training in the 2-D kolams would be easy to then project 


the grid in 3-dimensions which would have huge 


applications in fields such as architecture, Engineering 


tool design, Structural design, Structural Biology, 


Protein folding and many more (5)(6) 


In summary, the unassuming everyday exercise of 


Kolam seems to have tremendous applications. As 
PP 

proud baton bearers of this traditional practice, Let us 

pass it on with conviction to the next generation since 


there seems so much convincing evidence that it is not 


just one of the expressions of fine art, it is Science too... 
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Serpent Worship — Then and now 


Dr. C. Rajeswari M.A., M.Phil., Ph.d 


‘Translator & Writer, 
Tamilnadu State Best Translator Awardee 


The serpent cult or the worship of Naga belongs to the Naga tribe. 


The Tamil race, the first race in human history, called itself as Nagas 


when it initially lived in the Kumari continent. The term Tamils came E n 
into practice in a later period. Naga is a term, from the name of God worshipped by the 


people in the land of Kumari and Tamils is the name of the language they spoke. 


In the southern districts of Tamil Nadu, Kanyakumari and Nagercoil, the snake is referred 
to as Naagaar Ammai with the suffix -aar that denotes special respect to the deity. In other 
religions like Christianity God is referred to in a plural term to show his highness. For 
example, the word,'elohiim' in the Bible literally means Gods though it refers to one God 
only. The plural marker -iim is used with heavens, (shammayiim), Gods etc in Biblical 


Hebrew. Similarly in the places named after Kumari (A virgin, here a Goddess too) as 
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Kanyakumari worshipful serpent deity is called as Naagaar Amman. It is to be noted that 
in the north and central districts of Tamilnadu this plural marker -aar is not found. 
Moreover, the other deities in Kanyakumari such as Mahadevan, Sastha, Bagavathi are not 
called with a plural marker at the end. So, the unique and special features of serpent goddess 


is understood. 


In other places, serpent goddess is mentioned as Nagamma or Nagathamma. Male and 
female Nagas is called Nagaraja and Nagara Ammai. In the primitive ages, people called 
themselves as the Naga race by taking the name of the serpent they worshiped as their 
forefather or totem. V, Kanagasabai Pillai has explained about Nagas in detail in his book 
Tamils, eighteen hundred years ago'. Baba Ambedkar has also mentioned that people in 


the south were called Nagas in the early period. 
Deluge scattered Nagas 


When a deluge came three times and tore apart the Kumari land and Africa, South India, 
Australia and East Asian countries, especially islands were left over. Other parts were 
engulfed by the oceans. Human beings originated in the southern part of the earth, the 
Kumari land. Then the fragmented land masses became separate islands, peninsulas, 
countries and continents. People in Andaman and Nicobar, Java, Cambodia, Sri Lanka and 
some parts of Africa still worship serpents and call them as Nagars. Naga Varam 


[Nakkavaram] is the early name of Nicobar Island. The tribes living here are Nagas. 
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Origin of Serpent cult 


People buried the dead ones in the pits dug by them. When the serpents come from the 
earth and disappear into that, people believe their ancestors came out in the form of 
snakes. They were afraid of dead ones coming back and offered whatever they liked and 
prayed not to come back. Dead ones are related with anything under the earth and dark 
hell and sacred celestials are connected with bright sky and heaven. It is common in any 
religion on this earth. These beliefs created myths. Mythology is the result of the scientific 
quest of primitive man. Observing the earth, the sun, the moon, the serpent, the mountain, 
the sea, etc. Humans were scared and began to worship them. Hence the primitive cult was 


based on worship of nature or dead ones. 


Adoration was originally an expression of fear and later became an act of respect. 
ey AD 


Pidaran and Pidari 


Pidaran, the leader of the Naga tribe, was friendly with snakes. Pidari, a female deity of 
later period was originally the priestess, who was possessed by serpent gods. Later on, 
developed into a guardian deity of Nagas. Pidari is earlier to Mother Goddess. Pidari is the 


first and foremost deity of the Naga race. 
Neelakandan 


In the Sangam literature or the Classic good old literature of Tamil belonging to 1st and 
2nd BC the concept Neela kandan (One who has venom in his throat,) is misunderstood 
as Lord Shiva but it refers to Pidaran, a symbolic representation of a serpent with the 
venom on his neck. In those days people might have thought the venom was stored in his 


neck. 
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Religious Syncretistion 


When the institutional religions or Vedic religions came into being, Pidaran was syncretized 
with Lord Shiva. As the sociologists feel when Siva, a clan head from the north invaded 
south and defeated Nagas, he took their totem as his own. So, snakes turned to be jewels 
and adorned his head, chest and arms. Then Pidari was transformed into a violent female 
deity, as Kali. Snakes played on her body. She dominated Shiva which represented the 
Female dominated society. Naga worship had a distinct influence on all religions of the 
world, from the earliest human beings to the advent of institutional religions in Asia, Africa, 


Australia, North America and Europe. 
Worship of termites 


Snakes go and stay in the termites built by white ants. Termites grow upwards like a 
pyramid. Even in tree worship, man worshiped in fear that the tree was going towards the 
sky. As a continuation of tree worship, in Hindu temples flag posts were erected to draw 
cosmic energy to the devotees. Skyward ridges, towers, minarets and pagodas were also 


erected in other religions as the places of worship. 
Termites and it's uses 


Hutchinson 20th century Encyclopedia explains the nature of termites, as "The mounds of 
magnetic termites in northern Australia reach some five meters [fifteen feet] and are aligned 
north — south. In this way they spared the burning heat of the midday sun, but the broad 
sides of the termite catch the warmth in early morning and evening [p.1210]'. The 
temperature in the soil at the base of the termite stimulates and activates all the nerves that 
end in the feet of women. This cures the 
diseases of those who circumambulate the 
termites. Their mind becomes clear; Those who 
do not get pregnant get pregnant. Many 
devotees believe that the snakes that stay inside 
the termites drink the egg and milk they offer. 


Neither of these is touched by the serpents. 
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Aranyani, Chapter - 2 


Vijeni 

1432, Thai Maatham, Paridhavi Aandu 
Arava Kingdom 

Athikoodoor 


1439, Aani Maatham, Siddharthi Aandu 
Arava Kingdom 
Athikoodoor 


Kathiravan woke when the bullock cart bumped on a stone. They had been travelling 
long, and the journey was tiresome. But it did not matter anymore. Soon, he was going to 
reach his house. The little boy looked over to his mother, and Mathangi was staring at the 
rows of trees that passed by. He leaned on her shoulder and yawned. She kissed him on 
his hair and patted his shoulder. 


“Where are we?” 


“Somewhere near the hills, I think,” Mathangi said, without taking her eyes from the 


road. “Good sleep?” 


Kathiravan pushed aside the short curtain to the left of the cart. “Not, as usual, 


Mother.” 
“Do not worry, everything will be fine soon.” 


He peeked outside; it was starting to grow dark, and the roads were eerily quiet except 


for the sound of their chariot. “When will we reach, Mother?” 
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“Can’t you see the beauty of nature welcoming us? We are not far away, Kanna.” 
“Hmmm.” His voice came out muffled, “I just want to be there already.” 


Mathangi turned to her son and wrapped an arm around him. “I know you want to go 


home. We will reach soon.” 


A gust of wind brushed across Kathiravan’s face, relishing the familiar smell of roasted 
beans. It brought him the consciousness of the arrival of his village. He lifted his head, 


scrutinising the stone signboard. 
“ARAVA-ATHIKOODOOR VILLAGE.” 


Of all his friends, he was the only one who knew to read and write. Sometimes, it sort 
of gave him unexplainable happiness. The bullock cart rolled through several closely 


packed houses and finally stopped at one of the mud huts. 


Vishnu in a plain angavastram over his upper body was waiting anxiously on the 
veranda. He was from the family that had been serving the royals for generations, and was 
the chief warrior. He knew that his son was coming today, after six days of treatment. That 
was the deal, if his little boy went to get treatment for his illness, Vishnu had promised to 


spend time with him. 
Kathiravan jumped down from the cart. “Father!” 


“There comes my boy!” Vishnu rushed outside, his white antariya fluttering around his 
brawny legs. “I have been waiting to see you both.” He lifted Kathiravan onto his shoulder 


and planted kisses all over his face. 
“Have you forgotten our deal, Father?” 
“Ha-ha, no Kanna, I will stay up the night with you.” 


“Yaay!” The little boy hopped down from his father’s arms and scurried inside, tightly 
clutching his dhoti from falling. 


Vishnu turned towards his wife. “How was the treatment Mathangi? Any improvement 


in his health?” 
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She lifted her chin to face her tall husband. “Yes Deva, the treatment went well, but he 


chocked, and vomited blood twice. However, Maruthuvar has asked us not to lose hope.” 


Mathangi was one of the most beautiful women in the village. She made people go 
jealous of her for the beauty and the calmness she held. The ever brighten face was not like 
before. She had become dull and low since her son fell prey to the unknown illness. They 


had been trying, but the cure was never to be found. 
“Father!” he cried from inside the house, “Come soon.” 


A tiny kitchen, two wooden chairs, a 
not-so-large reed mat, and that was quite it 
that was placed in their living room. There 
was a window box with a cotton curtain 
ovetlooking the only room that was 
structured in the hut. Kathiravan and 
Vishnu had comfortably settled down on 
the mat spread on the mud floor, to spend 


time with each other. 


“Father! Father!” He jumped up and down. “I got a new friend in the Siddhar 


Koodam.” 
“That is good, Kanna.” 


“And he is so good, Father. He keeps playing with me and makes me laugh every time. 
Only—” 


“Only?” 
“His thamatyan hurts me, Father.” 
“Hurts? Did he beat you?” 


“No... no, Father.” He stared at his toes for a few seconds. “He keeps telling me that 


Iam going to die, Father.” 
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Vishnu’s face felt hot. Unable to face his son, his eyes fitted around. The room 
contained a small thread cot, a lantern over a mirror, and a small stone pedestal. A butterfly 


was buzzing, up and down, up and down, trying to get out. 
“Father?” 


Clearing his throat, he held Kathiravan’s shoulder and looked directly at him. “That is 


not true, Kanna. His brother seems to be a bad boy, do not be friends with him anymore.” 


“But Father, he says that all the children admitted in the Koodam are going to die, 


Father.” 


What would I tell this innocent child? When I itself did not have answers to the 


questions that lingered around me, how am 1 going to answer him? 


‘The count had been increasing. In the past three months, five children had died in their 
village. Vishnu never kept count of all the neighbouring villages, because he would never 


be able to take in the total count of the kingdom. 


He looked at his son, who was soon going to be six years old. He was becoming so 
thin, day by day, that anyone could take his spindly body and snap over their knee. That 
was how the disease affected the infants. When they grow, their body would lack the 


necessary nutrients and would eventually give up. 


“No Kanna.” He kissed his pale forehead. “The Koodam is for making you into the 


strongest and bravest boy.” 
Kathiravan tilted his head and gave a confused look. “Is it Father?” 


“Yes, yes, Kanna! It is for creating strong men for our kingdom! When bad people 


affect our kingdom, we should be ready to fight them out.” 
His tiny eyes brightened with joy. “I will, Father! I will!” 
“T know Kanna!” 


Vishnu told a story about how their former king Sukamaandran won the battle against 


their rival Valasai kingdom until he went to sleep. 
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In the kitchen, Mathangi’s lean hands flattened the rice dough with her pin. She rolled 
it again, repeatedly, until it was long and papery. Then, she filled the dough with daal and 
sealed it. When the steaming pot was ready, she placed the round, almost ball-like dough 


into it. 


After a week of eating his desperate own cooked food, Vishnu came inside the kitchen 
sniffing the rich smell. He playfully snatched his copper plate from his wife, placed it on 
the wooden chowki, and settled on the mat. He took a bite of the golden brown dumpling 
with the reddish-orange side dish. The tomato chutney was smooth while the dumpling 
was crispy, and the combination tasted immensely satisfying. The warm mixture was pure 


ambrosia in his mouth. 
He raised his brows. “It is amazing, Devi.” 


Mathangi paused from the dough that she was flattening. “I love that look in your eyes 


when you are delighted, Deva.” 
“I know you did this despite your tiredness just because I love it.” 
“Hmm-Hmm” She smiled and placed another dumpling on his plate. 


For minutes, he was seen digging into the rich food with ravenous hunger. He ate 
rapidly, stuffing his mouth too full. After letting out a massive belch at the end, he 


sauntered to the room and covered Kathiravan with a thin blanket. 


While he was gone, Mathangi cleared the dishes and began to scrub the pots with ash. 


And as usual, she would not retire until they were pristinely clean. 
‘“Mathangi?” 


She peered at the front door. A woman in a plain brown sari and only a pair of glass 


bangles as her ornament, looked eagerly at her. 


“Yes, Savithri. Come in.” She looked into her eyes and saw tears. “Is everything fine, 


Savithri?” 


ST? 
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Mathangi directed her to sit on the mat near the kitchen and darted across the room to 
the wooden table. A large earthen pot stood by it, and she took a glass of water towards 


her. “Calm down, Savithri.” She looked at her tangled hair. “Tell me, what happened?” 


Savithri dimmed the wick in the lantern that was placed near her cot. When she was 
about to retire to sleep, there came the sound of footsteps. At first, it was as soft as a 
whisper and sounded quite distant. But slowly it grew in intensity until it was right next to 
her ear. Gulping down nervously, she relit the lantern. And before it illuminated the room, 


a shadow passed by the wooden bars of the mud window. 
She forced her body to inch forward. What was it? 
Thump. Thump. Thump. Thump. 


Savithri heard the knocks on her door. Swallowing the lump that had formed in her 


throat, she asked, “Ummm, who is it?” 


Taking the largest inhale she ever made in her life, she inched towards the door. And 
called. There was no sound. Sighing, she placed her ear against the wooden door and called 


out again. No sound. Another shaky sigh escaped her parted lips. 
She knew someone was in there. “Who knocked?” 
No answer. 


Just when she was about to turn back to her 
room, without warning, the door came open. She 
stumbled backward, falling in the process. A man, his 
face completely covered in black cloth, entered and 


took her hand by force. 


She twisted herself, protesting in spite of his grip. 
“HEEEEBLLLLLPPPPP!” 


The steady hands chocked her neck. 
“Shuushhhh” 


“Help! Heelllp!” 
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He slapped and she fell with the force of it. She had not expected him to be so strong. 
Though his hand was empty, it felt like being hit with a hammer. Ignoring the burn she felt 
in her cheeks, she stood up on her legs and, tried to escape the trap. But, the muscular 
hands pushed her against the wall. The bulky stranger buried his nose in the crook beneath 


her ear and inhaled her scent. 
A shiver ran down her skin. “Pleassee...” 
“Dare to make a sound!” He started pulling her sari out of place. 
“Noooo... Please... Pleaaaaseece,” Savithri cried, tightly clutching her sari. 


Without hearing to her pleas, the man performed his intended actions. When she 
realised that he was immersed in ripping her clothes apart, she lifted her knee forcefully 


and hit him in between his legs. 


An unbearable pain shot his head. Clutching his 


groin, the man fell on his knees. Savithri pushed him re 
to the floor and darted out of her hut towards | 
Mathangi’s house. | — 
“Fo-for the past two days, I fe-felt someone 
constantly moving past my window,” she said, 
| 


sobbing in between the words. “To-today also I felt 


the same. Wh-when I went to see wh-who it was, 


someone covered in black cloth, pushed me inside / 
and st-started ripping my s-sari.” She displayed her 


torn sari towards her neighbour. 
Mathangi’s jaw dropped in disbelief. “Then?” 


“Th-then I pushed him away and came running to you.” She wiped her eyes with the 
back of her hand. 


“You should have told me earlier, Savithri. What if something would have happened?” 
Mathangi adjusted Savithri’s hair and sari in place. “Drink the water and calm down. I will 


be back in two minutes.” 
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She stood up, went towards Vishnu, and whispered, “Swami, we need to talk.” 
“Yes, Mathangi.” 
“Deva, Savithri has come.” 


He peeked from the window towards the kitchen. Savithri was staring at the tumbler in 


her hand. “She looks disturbed. What happened?” 


“Yes, Swami, someone had misbehaved with her. Fortunately, she escaped before 


things went out of hand.” 
“Misbehaved? In Arava? Who?” Vishnu’s furious questions came without a pause. 
“She does not know Deva. But we should do something for the poor girl.” 


“What guts to misbehave in our kingdom?” He clenched his jaw. “I will talk to Maharaja 


and get her married to a good person.” 


“Ye-yes, Deva. That sounds like a good idea. She will feel secure, and will have a family 


of het own.” 


“Poor girl... do not leave her alone. I will sleep at her house tonight. You both sleep 


with Kathiravan.” 
“Yes, Deva.” 


They both went towards Savithri, who was still sitting in the same position. Her big 


round eyes were red with constant crying, and her curly hair was entirely out of place. 
“Savithri,” 


The moment Vishnu’s voice reverberated, she stood up and covered her shoulder with 


her sari pallu. 


“Tonight you sleep here.” He looked at her hands that did not cease to stop shivering. 


“Do not worry, we will soon find a solution.” 
She folded her hands in acknowledgment. “Thank you, Vishnu thamaiyan.” 


“I will come in the morning, both of you sleep well.” 
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Just as he turned to leave, Mathangi called from the kitchen, “And Deva, the staples 


will not last a week more.” 
Vishnu let out a deep 


The soil of Arava screamed for water and people waited for long months for the 
dazzling of thunders. Mostly the fields grew weeds, not because there were no farmers, but 
there was no rain. The kingdom was completely drowned in grave sadness after the demise 
of their former ruler, Maharaja Sukamaandran. There were a few functioning roads, no 
gurukulams, or temple, and the population was both malnourished and dishevelled. After 
all that happened with the kingdom’s holy deity, people believed that their fate would never 
be changed. 


Mathangi sighed in grave sadness. “Deva, six months passed by; still there is no sign of 
rain, nor cloud is coming. We do not know what will happen. People in the outskirts are 


dying of hunger. We cannot let this happen, Deva.” 


Hearing to her pleas, Vishnu’s face clouded with unwanted fear. “I know. Tomorrow 


we will be having a meeting with the entire village. Maharaja has announced for one.” 
“Hope we will get a solution, Deva.” 


He silently nodded at her and made his way towards Savithri’s hut. 
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Tamil Hermeneutics - 
Writing Commentary in Tamil Tradition 


Modern Tamil Umes ug 
various possibie പി, 


Sri Lanka example dialect tury 
tense grammar pcen 
classical Sanskr it AD ent AA 
modern E form Sanskriti 


standard include cmb “apy ra 
voice: Ha ixe 
mnt spoken sen തു ലര്‍ 
- 
English written significa 
oldest lan ü = Die Tamil“ 
influenced 
lan 


large literary Jase grammatical 
present verb Dra GS ped phonology 
“meaning period literature, "9uns evolves 
ategories writing consonants ! കം. ജി 
Middle Tamil inscriptions called 
angam 


untami 


Anand Amaladass S.J. Chennai. 


‘There are several issues related to this theme. The term 
“hermeneutics” (science of interpretation) comes from the West. But 


its content is not unknown to other eastern traditions. Here a few 


aspects are highlighted from the Tamil tradition. Many scholars have 
already worked on this field. Here it is an attempt to bring together some specific areas to 
draw the attention of our readers for further research. 

What does it mean to write a commentary? Why is it so important to study these 


writers? Birth of commentary requires two pre-conditions: 


First of all, the root-text (wulam) cannot be adapted, revised or rewritten (non-re- 
writtable), has become canonized classical text. Secondly, this fixed text is no longer 
intelligible without explanation. The classical commentary text becomes even secondary, 
where ‘text’ consists of brief ശ്യ, condensed seminal form — the knowledge system may 


be remembered. E. g. To/kappiyam. 


Commentaries have social function - it has power to establish “textual 
communities” — groups that define themselves by means of a specific interpretation of a 


canonical text or through exegetical practices and methods. This commentary context can 
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determine commentator’s status among his peers. Commentary empowers the 
commentator and it also empowers the text commented upon and its author. It brings back 
the text form the exile of being written long ago and makes him a central culture authority 


one again by giving back the power that he is thought to deserve. 


Kallitam karravarotu collatate. Do not mess up with someone who has learnt 
Kallatam. This is the proverb. It is a sophisticated and complex poem, a commentary on 


Tolkappiyam. 


10൩ century: Tamil literary culture. 


Printing press increased literacy, increased the distribution of the traditional texts, 
reached new audience with new type of information, encouraged new literary forms. Print 
facilitated public debates on everything from vernacular education to child marriage and 
nationalism. 19° century saw the process of systematic recovery of Cankam poetry. C. Vai. 
Tamotaram Pillai (1832-1901), U.Ve. Caminathaiyar began to search for palm leaves 
manuscripts of ancient Tamil texts. The Tamils rediscovered their age-old heritage, cultural 


independence, their integrity and cultural independence, their separate nationhood. 


Tamil becomes an instrument to fight the superiority of Sanskrit and the North 
Indian culture. The initial literary discovery becomes a socio-political sphere. The colonial 
powers and the missionaries took to Tamil studies. Study of Joseph Beschi and Ziegenbalg 


was revived by Ellis and others. There is a book to this effect by Thomas Trautmann, The 
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Madras School of Orientalism (2006); Philological methods were introduced. Questions like — 


should the text be printed with the commentary or without Urai were discussed. 


What constitutes a commentary? 


Why do we believe this to be a topic worthy of further inquiry? 


Every commentator inevitably wishes to explain the meaning of the commented- 
upon work: to reveal what appears hidden, to specify what is vague and to supply what is 
assumed; the outcome of this process is not always a straightforward gloss of the original 
text focused on basic semantics and syntax, but often a reflection of how the commentator 
believed the passage at hand fit within his own educational, religious, and cultural 
background. Even the basic glosses usually follow a formulaic syntax and semantic 


specifications found in the ‘dictionaries’ of the time. 


Secondly, we should not read these commentaries solely as instruments for retrieving 
the intention or the meaning that the author of the root text had in mind. This is important, 
it is true. But if we read commentaries only with this particular goal in mind, we will fail to 
learn what they can teach us about reading practices, methods of interpretation and what 


had importance for people at various points in time and space. 


This attitude - that the originally intended - meaning should be the primary focus —has 
led at various times in Indological scholarship to neglect the misplaced criticism of 
commentators. We may disagree with a particular explanation of a passage in a 


commentary. But we must understand what has been written and why. 


Moreover, through understanding and studying these commentaries in their own right, 
we open up worlds of textual exegesis that inform us of how meaning and intention was 
established in the religious and literary communities that enjoyed, preserved and 
transmitted the root texts themselves. In that process of studying these texts, we can gain 
insight into cultural practices, mores, and the available or developing philological tools 


Commentators on Grammatical works. 


The Tamil Conception Of “Book” And Study 
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One of the essential features of Tamil literary culture, characteristic of and specific 
to the indigenous Tamil attitudes to literacy and scholarship, is the Tamil conception of 
“book” (nul). (Cf. Kamil V. Zvelebil). It had appeared almost simultaneously with the 
beginnings of the erudite traditions as represented by the To/kdppiyam (final redaction c. 
450 A. D.), it was elaborated in subsequent commentaries beginning with Nakkirar’s 
extended gloss on Iraiyanar Kalaviyal (c. 800 A.D., perhaps somewhat earlier), and it has 
reached its full-fledged accomplished shape in the potuppayiram or general introduction to 
Pavananti's grammar Nanni (lit. “The good book’, 12° or early 13th cent. of the common 


era). 


Nanna} which has become the most frequently used standard grammar of literary 
Tamil, consists of three parts—the Preface or Introduction, E/uttu, which, roughly, 
corresponds to orthography and phonology, and Co/ which, roughly, deals with 
morphology and etymology. The two core sutras concerning the notion and concept on 
nul are aphorisms 24 and 25 of the General Introduction (Potuppayiram) to Nannul. 
Aphorism 24 unfolds the comparison between thread (422൧ and book (nu), and this drawn- 


out comparison legitimizes as it were the etymology of the word for ‘book’. 


Although the art of writing was known, and a perfect system of script could and 
was employed both in monumental inscriptions and on palm leaves, the transmission of 
information, instruction in knowledge, and creation as well as reception of work of verbal 
art was almost exclusively performed in an oral exchange. Hence, the term w/, unburdened 
with the association of a written or printed object, refers to ‘composition’, to ‘discourse 
(panuval) of ‘words’ (col) put together, ‘spun’ out according to certain structural and other 


rules which will be discussed presently. 


The raw material of nu/ are words (col) just as the raw material of thread (nib) is 
cotton (parchi): paric/u itan col says the first line stanza 24. The discourse (panuval) is an 


analog to the twisted yarn (7/൧. 


The following stanza (25) draws an analogy between a raw piece of timber and a 
‘crooked’ (i.e . ignorant or prejudiced) human mind (mantar manakkottam). As the 


crookedness of a piece of timber is made straight by the application of carpenter’s cord 
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(nul) so the ‘crooked’ mind is straightened by the application of nul, a literary or erudite 


work. 


All books (nul) are of three kinds (vakai: primary or original (wufal), secondary ot 
supplementary (val, and derivative or supportive (carpu) (s.5). Primary works (mutanu) are 
those which were ‘seen’ (kantatu), i.e conceived by the munaivan whose understanding 
(arivu) shines forth free from faults. The term munaivan may refer--- as it traditionally 
usually does---to the Primeval Being; however, it can also refer to the original author of 
unquestioned authority hallowed by ancient tradition (s.6). I do prefer the latter 


interpretation. Interpreted like this, I would translate the sixth aphorism, 


“The primary work is that which has 
been conceived by the original author of 
brilliant knowledge free from errors.” 
Supplementary or secondary works (Valinul) are 
such that follow the works of the original 
authors (munnor) in their main conclusions, but 
can deviate or differ (wkarpam kuri ‘reveal 
differences’), if necessary (ventum), taking care, 


however, to adhere strictly to marapu, i.e to 


established traditional usage. 

The image here is of a ‘path’(vali-nul) leading from the solid base or beginning 
(mutal) developing the subjects and conclusions of the original (mutal). The third kind of 
nul is termed carpu, lit. leaning on, supporting; in s. 8, it is termed putainz/, lit. side-work, 
lateral work. These ‘books’ are defined as such that follow, basically and at first, the data 
presented in the two other kinds of books (iruvar nul), but at the same time disagree 


fundamentally as to some aspects. 


After having stated that the fruit (0.൦. benefit dertved from ‘books’ (nurpayan) 
consists of the attainment of virtue (aram), wealth (porz), pleasure (¢mpam) and deliverance 
(vitu), Nannul describes the seven objects to be aimed at by the author. It is worth noticing 


that the author is termed ceppavan, lit. the one who speaks, who proclaims, who declares. 
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Taken together with s.24 discussed and vay ‘mouth’ of the author), this is a clear reference 


to the oral-aural nature of transmission, to the milieu of primary orality. 


Most interesting are aphorisms 40-45 which deal in detail with the manner of study 
(kotan marapu, lit. the [traditional] way of receiving). Kamil Zvelebil translates these 
aphorisms in full, as they throw light on the traditional methods of instruction in the oral 


milieu. 


40: While dedi manner of study, ie sages ie = [as follows: coming in 
time, in respectful obedience [and] conformity with the teacher’s disposition, being 
attentive to [his] injunctions by word of mouth or sign to sit. to rise, to speak, to stop; 
thirsting for knowledge, with a love for learning; while receiving instructions to sit 
immobile like a statue, taking in the knowledge with ear and mind; listening carefully, 
retaining in memory all one has heard [and] going [home] when told to go. 

41: (this aphorism describes nul iyalpe ‘the method of studying the “book’’): To gain the 
knowledge of the valakku of nuval; to nourish’ the lessons; to reflects on what has been 
heard; to ask the teacher to explain difficulties ; to cultivate the acquaintance of well- 
educated persons; to ask; to answer questions; by the observance of these rules ignorance 
will vanish. 

42: If he who has listened once has listened for a second time, [his knowledge] will 
increase [and] he will understand faultlessly. 

43: If he has heard three times, he will master [the work] completely, [and] will be able to 
teach. 

44: Though he has digested fully what the teacher had told, he will only have attained to 


one fourth (Rarkarallatu) [of the complete knowledge]. 
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45:One fourth more is attained by associating with one’s fellow students, and the other 
half by teaching others, and by speaking [in public]; this bestows on one the greatness of 
faultless scholarship (mai aru pulamai manpi). (cf. Kamil V. Zvelebil, Companion Studies 


to the History of Tamil, 1992, pp. 226-234.) 


Commentators on Tamil literature- Commentaries on theoretical treatises. 


There is an interesting article by Thomas Lehmann on classifying the classical 
commentaries. (French Institute Pondicherry, 2009). Commentary of Nakkiran on 
Iraivanar Akapporul (kalaviyal) — the earliest in Tamil. (8 century). There were medieval 
commentators like Nakkrirar (8 Cent.), Peraciriyar (13 Cent.) Naccinarkiniyar (14% 
Cent.), Cenavaraiyar (13% Century), Ilampuranar (11t Century), Atiyarkkunallar and others. 
They were writing Urai to the Nz. It is not clear when the word 74/27 was introduced. 


Then there are also commentaries on literary works like Tirukkurat, Nalatiyar, 


Cilappatiakaram, Tirumurukarrupatai. 
Commentators on religious works — The Srivaishnava tradition. 


Ramanuja (1017-1137) the most famous Sri Vaishnava leader, theologian, saint — 
born in Sriperumputur, wrote in Sanskrit, but influenced by the bhakti hymns. His favoured 
disciple Pillan wrote a commentary on T7ruvaymoli of Nammalvar, elevating the status of 
the Tamil text. After about 200 years of Ramanuja’s death the Sri Vaishnava community 
split into two — vatakalai and tenkalai. Vatakalai emphasized the Sanskrit scriptures and 
salvation through traditional bhakti - devotion to the temple icons. Tenkalai emphasized 
the Tamil scriptures (Tamil Vedas) and surrender to the Lord by his grace. These two 
theologies came to be known as ‘cat’ and ‘monkey’ theories of salvation. (Cf. The Jesuit- 


Dominican debate on the role of grace) 


Vedanta Desika (Venkatanatha) was the leader of the Vatakalai; Pillai Lokacarya was 
the leader of the Tenkalai. Varavaramuni (Manavalamamuni) is the well-known 


commentator on most of the works on Sri Vaishnava tradition. 


Commentary tradition of the advaita. (Sanskrit) 
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Here an example could be cited from the Sanskrit sources. 

Badarayana wrote Vedantasitras (4% or 5 Cent. AD) — a set of 555 aphorisms. 
Sankara (8th cent. ) wrote his Bhasya on the sutras. 

Vacaspati Misra (mid.9* cent.) wrote his Bhamati on the Bhasya. 

Amalananda (13" cent.) — Vedanta-kalpataru (Commentary on Bhamati). 
Appayya Diksita (16 cent.) — Ka/pataruparimala (commentary on Kalpataru). 
Anandagiri (13th cent.) Nydyanirnaya- commentary on the Bhasya). 
Govindananda(end of 16 cent.) Bhasyaratnaprabha (commentary on the Bhasya) 
Prakasatman (13൩ cent.) —Sarirakanydyasamgraha ( a synthesis). 


Why does one write a commentary? Vacaspati Misra in his Bhamati maps out the 
reason for it: “Just as falling into the current of the Ganges refreshes waters stagnant near 
the roadside, proximity to the work of the master refreshes the lowly words composed by 


ourselves and others.” 
Commentary Tradition of the Srivaishnavas 


It is significant to note how the Tamil Vainava tradition brought in the commentary 


tradition almost parallel to the Sanskrit tradition. 


Nammalvar (ca. 875 AD) wrote T7ruvdymolt (1102 


stanzas); 


Nathamuni codified the works of the Alvars 


(Nalayira-divya-prabandham). 


Tirukurukai Piran Pillan (begin. 12° cent.) wrote a 


VIS commentary — Arayirap-pati (6,000 granthas); 


= 


succinctly gives the theological import of each verse; 
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Naficiyat (1187-1287) wrote Onpatinayirap-pati (9,000 granthas); polibpurai (a commentary 
which paraphrases a text or summarizes substance) focuses on paraphrasing the text or 


summarizing its gist; 


Vadikesari Alakiyamanavala Ciyar (15൦ cent.)- Pannirayirap-pati (12,000). a patavurai (“ word- 


for-word explanation) provides a word-for-word gloss; 
Periyavaccan Pillai (1228-1322) — Irupattunalayirap-pati (24,000 granthas); 


Vatakku Theruviti pillai (1217-1312) Muppattuarayirap-pati (36,000 granthas); an akala urai 
(elaborate commentary) expands the content of the text, providing copious examples from 


various Sanskrit and Tamil sources. 


While their size and means of elucidation may vary, the aim of all these commentaries is 


the same: the explication of Srivaishnava theological ideas. 


Interpreting the Saiva legend of St. Nandan in 20" Century. 
Nantanar of Periyapuranam. 

Retelling or interpreting Nantan story in Tamil Tradition down the centuries, is 
another form of hermeneutics. Sascha Ebeling (Chicago University USA, 2010) shows how 


the story of Nantan is interpreted according the socio political situation in Tamilnadu. 
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People say this: A certain purattiruttontan known as ‘He who will go tomorrow’ and hailing 
from Atanur benefited from the grace of Siva Nataraja in Chidambaram (Tillai). Giving up 
his lowly outcaste status, he became a sage (muni), and the three thousand brahmins 
traditionally said to dwell in Chidambaram worship. The term purattiruttontan literally 
means pura-t-tiru-t-tontan ‘outside-holy-servant’, which scholars traditionally have taken 
to refer to being outside the social system, to untouchability. Hence, a puta-t-tiruttontan 
may be a revered devotee (saint) who is outside the four castes of the varna system. 
Interestingly the saint is identified by his nickname, which suggests that his story of 
deferring his pilgrimage to Chidambaram day after day, saying ‘I will go tomorrow’, would 
have been known more widely than the name 
Nantan we find in the Periyapuranam. Perhaps 
Cekkilar even invented the name; we do not know 
this today. In any case, taken together Cuntarar’s 
and Nampi’s stanzas provide a nucleus of the 
Nalaippovan legend as we know it from the 
Periyapuranam, and they point to two important 
geographical locations, Tiruppunkur and Atanur, 
both of which Cekkilar had a lot to say about in his 


versio of the legend. 


In the Periyapuranam, Nantanar’s story is 
called Tirunalaippovar nayanar puranam, “The history of the saint who will go tomorrow’. 
Since the Nantanar legend in the Periyapuranam is the first extended narrative treatment 
of the saint we know of, the ‘original’ Nantanar that later writers of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries refer to is the one depicted in the Periyapuranam. 
Retelling a story 

Retelling a story is a way of writing a commentary. The author uses this story as a 
framework to convey his message according to the context of time and space. We shall see 
how Nantan has become in Tamil literature a vehicle of protecting establishment, a source 
of social protest and material for expressing one’s dissent, thus rewriting history. 

Driven by his great love for the Lord, Nantan wishes to see (take darsan of) Shiva 
in Tiruppunkur. But when he arrives there, he cannot enter the temple due to his 
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untouchable status. While Nantan stands outside the main entrance, Siva’s vehicle, the 
bull, blocks his view. Lord Shiva commands the bull to move aside, and Nantan can see 
him through the temple gateway. 

Finally, he has his mind set on the temple in Cidambaram (Tillai). Again he puts it 
off: “I will go tomorrow”. But his ardent desire does not go away; it grows stronger day by 
day. Finally, he sets off. 

When he arrives at the city limits of Cidambaram he sees the smoke rising from the 
gleaming sacrificial fires and the rows of monastic buildings and Vedic schools where the 
young brahmins learn to chant the Vedic hymns. All this frightens him, and he remembers 
his low caste status and realizes he can go no further. He walks around the city several 
times, and finally falls asleep, exhausted and disappointed, and aware that his low birth that 
causes distress is the obstacle to his happiness and salvation. 

While Nantanar is sleeping, Lord Shiva understands the predicament in his grace 
and appears to him in a dream, smiling benevolently. “To be delivered from this birth, 
plunge into the fire, and come to me together with those who wear the threefold cord on 
their chests,” he orders Nantanar, and he also instructs the brahmins to prepare the fire 
the next day. In accordance with Shiva’s command a fire pit is set up outside the temple in 
front of the main gateway. With hands raised in worship and his mind set on the anklets 
of the dancing Lord, Nantan enters the flames and is rid of his false, deceptive (mortal) 
form. 

In the final stanza, Cekkilar sums up his story. By bathing in the fire, Nantanar 
gained release from his tainted body (macu-utampu), and assuming the form of a spotless 
Vedic sage attained the feet of the dancing Lord. 

This short summary of the legend points us to what seems to have been the central 
issue for Cekkilar: Nantan’s transformation from a lowly, impure, tainted, polluted 
untouchable into a pure spotless, virtuous sage who is worshipped by the brahmin 
community in Cidambaram. And this process is more than a simple transformation. It is a 
restitution, the righting of a wrong, the final regaining of a proper, real form of being. 
Cekkilar emphasizes throughout that Nantan is utterly different from his fellow 


untouchables in the hamlet. 
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Later, we learn that, as an untouchable, Nantan was trapped in the wrong body, in 
a “false, deceptive form”. The great virtuous ascetic, it turns out, was what lay hidden 
behind an ontological deception. It was Nantan’s real form, his real self. 

To be restored to this real self again Nantan had to enter a sacrificial fire in what is 
evidently an ancient Vedic fire ritual calculated to bring about transformation. Through 
this process he loses the blemish that has tainted him earlier, he is ‘purified’, converted 
from an impure untouchable to a pure brahmin sage. Thus, while Nantanar is portrayed 
from the beginning as both humble and submissive (following his caste dharma) as well as 
spiritually accomplished, it is only through the final process of ‘purification’ that he can 
regain his former, his true self. 

Describing him as “incomparable” (oppu-il), then, is not an empty epithet of 
adornment. For Cekkilar, Nantanar was really a brahmin in disguise, or — even if he was 
not a sage to begin with— he was at least not a ‘typical’ untouchable. 

He was special, peerless, an exception to the rule, and therefore his story represents a 
particular unique case. 

If Nantan was indeed special, then his story does 
not suggest the possibility of temple entry, and hence of 
upward mobility, for all untouchables. In other words, 
if Nantan was a brahmin in disguise, the story of 
Nantanar poses no threat to the order of things in the 


Chola realm with brahmins at the top of the spiritual 


(and political) hierarchy and untouchables outside the 
fold of brahmanical Hinduism. (cf. Sascha Ebeling, Another Tomorrow for Nantanar, 2010. It 
is a brilliant study of Nantan legend and here it is only summarized from his work.) 
Socio-political context 

Making sure that Nantan’s behaviour would not be interpreted as contesting the 
Chola social order, Cekkilar took great care to contain it, to keep it within the limits of 
caste dharma. Moreover, even though Nantan was exemplary in his duty and devotion, he 
still had to be ‘burned’ to achieve his goal. The significance of this fire ordeal should not 
be underestimated. Those who desire to follow in Nantanar’s footsteps would have to face 


the same ordeal, an ordeal that entails—beyond all literary symbolism—the ‘burning’ of a 
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human being. The fire ritual is thus effectively geared towards scaring off imitators, in case 
any other pataiyan should think that Nantan’s story was indeed repeatable. The immense 
cruelty of Nantan’s immolation has often been explained away as merely symbolic. 
Gandhi’s comment provides a case in point: 

Gandhi’s comment provokes further thinking 

“I hope that no one will advance the argument that Nanda had entered fire [to prove the 
purity of his character], and that Antyajas are welcome to do what he did and then enter 
temples. The story of his going through fire is pure poetry.” (Gandhi) Why should only his 
immolation be ‘poetry’, i.e. fiction or fantasy, and the other elements of the story true? 
Gandhi clearly twists the story so as to fit it to his own ideological agenda of providing a 


“sanctifying”, an uplifting story during his campaign for Dalit rights in the 1920s. 


Nantanar carittiram by Gopalakrishna Paratiyar 

While the story’s ending remained the same as in the Periyapuranam, Kopalakrishna 
Paratiyar achieved a dramatically new vision of Nantan. In his Nantanar carittiram, he 
managed to turn the Nantan of the Periyapuranam, who served to underwrite the Chola 
social order, into his exact opposite: a rebel, a symbol of subaltern resistance, a voice against 
the oppression of the low castes by the brahmins. This re-contextualisation or re- 
historicisation of Nantan’s story is predicated upon reading between the lines of the 
medieval legend, upon its ‘deconstruction’. 

Writing centuries later, Paratiyar was able to strip the legend of Cekkilar’s original 
religio-political agenda of propagating Shaivism while at the same time praising the Chola 
monarch and validating his social order. Inserting Nantan into his contemporary colonial 
context, Kopakrishna Paratiyar unleashed the potential for dissidence in the medieval 
Nantan. It is the rebel Nantanar, the powerful symbol of subaltern resistance, who is today 
firmly anchored in the cultural memory of the Tamils. 

Re-telling a legend is also critiquing 

Paratiyar’s work, may also be read at another level. It has been suggested that the 
Nantanar carittiram may be viewed as a general, if veiled, critique of the exploitation of 
India by the colonial authorities. One may see in the brahmins’ hegemony as represented 


by the vetiyar the machinations of the British colonisers, and in the plight of the paraiyar 
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the situation of the colonial subjects. Reading the Nantanar carittiram as an allegory of 
empire is compelling, especially since Paratiyar shifts emphasis in Nantan’s story in order 
to critique contemporary agricultural exploitation. 

Paratiyar shifts emphasis in Nantan’s story in order to critique contemporary 
agricultural exploitation. Kopalakirusna Paratiyar’s ‘hagiographers emphasize his 
devotion and exemplary vision, it appears as if his Nantanar carittiram was driven more by 
religious than political concerns. But depicting Paratiyar primarily as a pious Shaivite, 
largely unconcerned with his own society, obfuscates how radical his work really was in his 
time. At least the majority of twentieth-century writers have recognized the obvious socio- 


political resonances of his work. 


‘The New Nantan’ (Putiya Nantan) by Putumaippittan 

“The New Nantan was first published in the avant-garde literary magazine 
Manikkoti in 1934 (July 22). This is how the story begins: “Many years passed by since the 
untouchable, Nandan, was purified in the fires of Chidambaram, and turned into a Saivite 
saint, a Nayanar. Overcome with pride because of this event, Adanur sank into a sea of 
bliss-or sorrow, was it?—and forgot everything. It didn’t even know about the 
establishment of the British Empire. Such was its profound sleep. 

Now, a number of new signs appeared in Adanur-a railway station, a stall for betel 
leaves and nuts, calling itself a Shop, and a cafe, known as Hotel. Nobody knew how these 
matters came about. After Nandan said goodbye and left though, there was no salvation 
in store for the rest of the paraicheri, the untouchables’ settlement. It remained the old 
street of the untouchables. The story thus fast-forwards us to the late colonial period, the 
1930s, when Putumaippittan was writing. What had changed amidst Atanur’s slumber, the 
narrator tells us, was that the pataiyars were now slaves not only of the priest who leased 
out the land, but also of the white colonial masters (vellait turaikal). 

The ending of the story is highly dramatic. Gandhi is scheduled to stop briefly in 
the village on his tour through the country. Everyone is eager to see the Mahatma, and 
Karuppan, too, walks to the station to ‘see’ him, even though he is blind. He does not 


realize that he is walking on the railway tracks, and when the Madras Mail-supposed to 
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bring the Mahatma to the village—speeds through the station without stopping, Karuppan 
is killed and so are his son and Ramanatan who had rushed to rescue him. 

“Three people’s blood mingled that day. It continues to mingle. Which of them can 
we call a Nandan?iste: Two of them saw a new light. Saw it in two different ways. Will they 
be at peace, at least after their death? They were sacrificed to society. But who thinks of 
that? There were big headlines and long columns in the newspapers. But in Adanur? 
“Through his reworking of the Nantanar legend, Putumaippittan provides us with a 
powerful and highly complex critique of his own times. In his perceptive analysis of the 


story, M. Uttirapati demonstrates its political momentum. 


Putumaippittan also sets up a sharp contrast between the urban, metropolitan 
rhetoric of progress and development and the backwardness of the rural areas. The 
newspapers report the tragic accident of Karuppan, his son and Ramanatan with “big 
headlines and long columns”, but what about Atanur? Again, their death is a lost 
opportunity for social change. Separated in life due to caste prejudices, they are united in 
death when their blood mingles. 

But even death brings no solution, cannot turn political rhetoric into reality or 
theory into practice: “They were sacrificed to society. But who thinks of that?.” For 
Putumaippittan, writing four generations after Kopalakrishna Paratiyar there was not much 
hope that things would change—at least not in Atanùr. 

New Avataras of Nantan 
In 1947, the famous comedian Kalaifar En. Es. Krishnan performed his Kintan 


Carittiram. In 1969, the Sri Lankan author Iramuppillai Murukaiyan (b. 1935) published his 
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theatre play Kopuravacal (‘The Entrance to the Temple Gateway’) in Colombo. In 1978, 
the critic and writer Indira Parthasarathy (Intira Parttacarati, b. 1930) published his play 
Nantan Katai, translated into English in 2003 by C. T. Indra as The Legend of Nandan. 

Parthasarathy’s play Nantan Katai “shifts the story from the realm of religion to 
that of culture” through an overall ‘aestheticisation’ of Nantan’s character. His devotion 
manifests itself in a profound and abstract love of beauty. His philosophical appreciation 
and intellectual finesse are contrasted with both the squalor of the pataiyar quarters and 
the moral dilapidation of brahmins and other upper-caste Hindus. The play opens with 
Nantan’s meditation on beauty when he remembers the entrancing dance of a female 
temple dancer-cum-prostitute (devadasi) at Tiruppunkur: 

Udaiyar: The Lord is beautiful, one can again and again worship him. What is the purpose 
of human birth? To worship beauty. And what is beauty? That woman, her dance, the deity 
she worships ... all that ... the God of the Brahmins is the quintessence of beauty. 
Mudaliyar: What a wonder! Nandanaar and Abhirami have become fused with the ether 
of Thillai [Chidambaram]! They have become fused with the ether of Thillai! Om 
Namasivaya Namaha. 

Udaiyar: Who can understand the Lord’s play? 

Mudaliyar: Are there any more paraiyans who want to become brahmins? ... Come, come! 
If you take a dip in the fire ... 

Nantan repeatedly expresses is viewed in strikingly philosophical terms, for instance, in 
his first conversation with Apirami: 

Nandan: It’s your beauty that has made me speak. 

Woman: My body? 

Nandan: Beauty is not in the body but lies in the mind of those who experience it. 
Woman: You speak eloquently... 

For Parthasarathy, the ill-treated, ill-appreciated are not only the pataiyar, but also 
women and, last but not least, artists. In a world where minds are not capable of seeing 
and appreciating beauty, we also miss the specific capacity of perception, of refinement, 
that leads to a developed moral judgment. Nantan has a moral capacity, the refinement it 
takes to recognize something beautiful as something good or morally appropriate and vice 


versa. Art is close to life, close to how one should live. 
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Nantan’s story points us to the pivotal role of the artist in society as one who 
develops and re-imagines, who contests and validates moral positions. The ending of The 
Legend of Nandan, then, too is telling. In a world where beauty is not appreciated, the 
artist must die. A world where beauty is not appreciated is world without morals. 

Indira Parthasarathy was not the last author to re-imagine Nantanar. The musician 
T. Palacuppitamaniyam was touring through Ramanathapuram District with his group 
performing Nantan’s story in a traditional folk genre called villuppattu (‘bow song’). This 
Nantanar arayccik katai was written by Em. Ci. Jeyappirakacam, broadcast on Trichy Radio 
in September 1972 and printed as a book in February 1984. In August 1982, the poet 
Tamilanpan (b. 1933) published his poem ‘Anta nantanai ericca neruppin miccam (What is left 
of the fire that burned Nantan?) in a collection of poems with the same title. 


In August 1988, Vili. Pa. Itayaventan (alias Pa. Annaturay) published his short story 


wit 


‘Nantanar teru (Nantanar Street’) in the magazine Mana മ്മ and later included it as the title 


story in a collection of his short stories. To these we may add Yamuna Muttaiya’s 
katakalatcepam titled Nantanar puratci (Nantanar’s Revolution‘) and Ti. Celvaracu’s stage 
play Nantan both mentioned in Uttirapati without further details (1989: 2). During her 
fieldwork in 1984/85, the anthropologist Lynn Vincentnathan collected different oral 
versions of the Nantanar legend by caste Hindus and Dalits in order to study psychological 
and social aspects of cultural beliefs in support of untouchability. 

She argues that in the caste Hindu versions, Nantan is viewed as not really 
“representative of all untouchables or even of their characteristics or potentials”, by 
claiming, for instance, that he is actually a brahmin who regains his real status as a sage 
through the fire purification. According to Vincentnathan such narrative strategies serve 
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to uphold the caste Hindus’ “cultural knowledge about higher caste superiority and 
untouchable inferiority”, while in the Dalit narratives Nantanar “goes beyond a role model 
and serves more as an example or proof of untouchables’ generally high capability”. 
Conclusion 

In the hands of different authors, Nantanar became a different saint embodying 
different messages as the times were changing. Ultimately, what mattered to those who 
retold Nantan’s story was one quality of his: his particular status outside of society, his 
untouchability, which is a characteristic that could go a long way in being redeployed for 
new ideological agendas. 

While Cekkilar’s Nantanar was tailored not to upset the Chola state of affairs, it was 
Kopalakrishna Parati who first recognized and unchained the subversive potential of the 
story. Henceforth, all later re-workings have had to locate themselves between these two 
poles of order and contestation. And this is perhaps what really made Nantanar a saint: his 
versatility, the adaptability of the politico- theological ‘message’ he teaches us to fit new 
times and environments. 

Or might one perhaps say that it is the same old message over and over again in 
different garbs: the impossibility of those marginalized within their own society of ever 
finding justice? A saint might then be someone who continues to show us a simple, 
fundamental truth-time after time. 

This is a classical example of hermeneutics in Tamil tradition and with this we could 
conclude this article, though many more things could be said about Tamil hermeneutics — 


perhaps in the subsequent studies. 
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In Tamil - Er. Poet Muththamizh Virumbi 
In Hindi —Vasanthadheepan 


CORSE 


GERMINARE PER CASO 


In Tamil - Er. Poet Muththamizh Virumbi 
In Italian — Kingston Jeganathan 


Al mattino passeggiata 
Il Sole sorge; 

La luna lontana 
Svanisce. 

Nel freddo 


I ricordi crescenti 
Come la luna crescente 
Sono soli. 


In questo viaggio nel tempo, 
In una stagione secca 
Germogliare per caso 

Pochi grani 
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Original by - Kundukri Ramesh Babu, Telangana 
In Malayalam - Varadhan 


1) 

ഞാന്‍ 

പൊഴിഞ്ഞ ശേഷവും 
ചില്ലയില്‍ 
പറ്റിച്ചേരുവാന്‍ 
പരിശ്രമിക്കും 

ഒരു 

ഇല പോലെ 
മുറുമുറുപ്പിനെ നിര്‍ത്തൂ 
എന്ന്‌ 

അഞ്ഞാപിക്കുന്നത്‌ പോലെ 
ഒരു കാറ്റ്‌ വരുന്നു 

അത്‌ 


മുറുമുറുപ്പിനെ 
ഇനിയും 
അധികമാക്കുന്നു 


2) 

നെല്‍ വളരുവാന്‍ 

ഉഴുതിട്ട വയലില്‍ 
മുളച്ചിരിക്കും 

നിറ ചെറു പൂവ്‌ 

കള എന്നും തോന്നും മുമ്പ്‌ 
ഒരു മാത്ര 

മലര്‍ എന്ന്‌ തോന്നുമോ ? 


പ്രശസ്ത തമിഴ്‌ കവി 
ബോഗന്‍ ശങ്കരിന്റെ വരികള്‍ 


ഛായാപടാഠ 
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ചില 


Tamil poem by Bogan Sankar 
Translated in Malayalam by Varadhan 


വാക്കുകള്‍ 


നിലമായ്‌ 
വിരിഞ്ഞു 


ചില 
വാക്കുകള്‍ 


ജലമായ്‌ 
ഒഴുകിപ്പരന്നു 


ചില 
വാക്കുകള്‍ 


മണ്ണിരകളായ്‌ 
പതപ്പെട്ടു 


എല്ലാം 


ഒരു 
വാക്കിനെ 


വിത്തായിരിക്കുവാന്‍ 
അനുവദിച്ചു 
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Pr,\Poet:Muththaimizh Virumbs 


The shade of a റീല്‍! ss 
5 DaI. Dt AA 
ഷു tree 


